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A Guilty 
Conscience 

r It Needs No 
Accuser 

■ j 

By RODMAN BIRCH 
H I 1 H ' H'I'I I III M « I' l l - H-H * 


On my return trip from I^oodon m> 
h«iwi baggage wan carried to my state 
room by a steward. Unrolling my rug* 
what was my astonisbmeut to find 
within its fold* a large quantity of the 
fluesc grade of lace aud wttblu the folds 
»f the lace a chamois bag full of jew 
els. 

1 examined the rug carefully and dis 
cowered that though the same color ai 
mine—a dark blue—It wan uot so much 
worn. A close Inspection of the ■shawl 
•trap showed tbst It was uot mine. II 
was plain that In the transition from 
the station to my stateroom my ru* 
had been exchanged for this one. Tb* 
only details of this theory I could sup 
ply were tbst the nigs had beet) 
dumped together on the steamer deck 
and later carried to their supposed re 
•pectlve staterooms. The one that had 
come to me had no tag on it. which, 
considering its valuable contents; 
amazed me Indeed. 1 was surprised 
that the owner should have |»erinitted 
it to go out of his possession. 

I rolled up the bundle ns I had found 
It. strapped It and Instead of going or 
deck went to the smoking room ft 
think out the problem of Its owner 
ship. 1 proceeded methodically and 
after the fashion of dete< thes.> Tie 
fact that the package was not ra^gec 
indicated that the owner did not <*r< 
to hare his name on It—that Is. he In 
tended to keep It in his own possession 
Evidently the good* were l<> be smug 
gled. and the smuggler on iwwrding jhf 
•hip. finding himself sus|>eoteil. had 
desired to temporarily get rid of lr 
Doubtless he had seen heaps of hand 
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baggage on the deck and wbeu uuoh 
•erred had tossed it on one of them 
heaps. Then attention had beei 
distracted, and either be was unablt 
to locate the pile on which he bat! 
thrown It or it waa picked up and car 
rled away before be could again gel 
possession of It. 

It remained for me to account or 
this theory for my uot having both mj 
own and this other rug iu my pos*es 
•Ion. I theorized In this way: Th« 
smuggler having dropped his rug on 
my pile of baud baggage, finding an 
opportunity to take it up without being 
observed, had picked up mine instead 
of his own.. f •' i4- > • . 

' I was well satisfied with my explana¬ 
tion and. having settled the cause of 
the episode ip my mind, began to think 
about the outcome It struck me at 
* once that there was enough in it tc 
keep me interested all the way ncn*as 
The smuggler having lost his proiwty 
would take measures to recover it 
What measure*? I confess that we if 
I in his place I would consider a search 
for my valuables like looking for a 
needle In a haystack. I. too. would Iw 
on the watch for him. Indeed, this 
phase of the question promised Jo be 
very Interesting. If 1 found him and 
he was a good fellow T would return 
his property without asking any -quew 
lions. If he acted disagreeably—well- 
1 could be disagreeable too. 1 knew 
soma of the customs men In Kew York 
and what I might do I could determine 
before meeting them. 

I made a nnmbef of acquaintance* 
on the steamer, and with one party—a 
gentleman named ^toneman. his wife 
and two daughters—I bora me quite in 
tlmate. They were wealthy and had 
been seeing Europe'ex pensively. Aft 
er pledging them to Secrecy I tol l them 
that there was a matter I won Id <on 
fide to them which might interest them 
—a problem that I ^ould like tiieir as¬ 
sistance in solving.? i then told their 
about the error which had thrown a 
valuable property ilito my poa<e**iau 
and Invited them to observe our fellow 
passengers with a view to determining 
the rightful possessor. 

Mr. Stonemau didn't take to the mat 
tar at all. cautioning me that it might 
me into trouble. His wife roindd- 
•d with him in thilloffinioo. and their 
daughter, though hircrested, did not 
ahow any disposition to take an active 
part In my investigations after hat ( 
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parents* disapprobation of such >a 
course. 

Bo waver, the oldest Miss Stonem 
being of an age to be attracted 
a curious circumstance, the next 
pointed out to me a man pacing 
deck whom she said she thought mig 
be the smuggler. She bad been watch¬ 
ing him, and be looked very uneasy. 
She was cure he bad something on Ms 
mind. The moment I looked at hint |1 
was of the same opinion. Moreover, lie 
stared at me as I passed him. 1 won¬ 
dered if be could know that I was hi 
possession of the valuables. 

After that Miss Stonemau and I. ba 
lug a secret together, spent consJde, 
able time In each other's company, sit¬ 
ting on deck together. Tbe man she 
had pointed out walked the deck mucli 
of the time, and whenever be passed 
ns would look at us uneasily. 1 feft 
sure that he was my quarry. I asktyl 
Mias Stoneman how she came td light 
upon the man so quickly, and she safti 
•he didn't know herself. 1 told her It 
was that unaccountable power of in¬ 
tuition which women possess in lieu df 
the reasoning power of meu. 

But If the fellow knew that I had h|s 
property he took no steps, so far as I- 
could see, to possess himself of it. 
Every time he passed me he looked at 
me harder than before, and I seemed t$i 
have a very disturbing effect upon bln}. 
One evening I approached the stern aif 
the ship. Some one was looking ovvh 
the taffrall, but I did not notice whp 
be was. Suddenly he looked up at m^. 
He was tbe smuggler. 

"I can stand this no longer," he said. 
“I know you are from Scotland Yar^. 
and I may as well give myself up fir^ 
as last." 

"How do you know that?" I askerl 
not wishing to commit myself. 

"It was that young lady who put yoh 
on to me. It’s wonderful bow these 
women can know things.” . 

"Well, are you ready to confess?" 
"Will I gain anything by confession? 4 
“Certainly. I’ll see to that.” 

"Well, I lost the money on the stoo| 
exchange.’’ j 

This was s surprise, but I kept mj 
countenance. 

"Then it is all gflne?” j 

"Every cent. I can't gain anything 
by restoration.” 

The plot was thickening. In look* 
lng for the owner of the property 1 
held, I had stumbled on a criminal, j 
did not propose to mix myself up In 
this second affair, one was enough, so 
I paid: 

"My friend, you have made a mis* 
tjrl^e. I'm no Scotland Yard man. and 
I hare no interest In your crime. Why! 
have you been staring at me?" 

"Why have you been staring at me?'| 
he asked, with great apparent relief. ! 

I did not satisfy him. He bad a 
guilty conscience, which Miss Stone-i 
man had observed, so the moment wq 
looked st him curiously he took 1 
for granted he had been spotted, 
told him I would not give him away 
for which he thanked me. I didn’ 
think It prudent to intrust Miss St 
man with his secret, so I told her tha 
I had discovered that he was th 
wrong man. 

Our last day of the voyage came 
and I was at a loss to know what tq 
do with the laces and the diamonds. J 
spoke to my confidante about my prop< 
erty. and she suggested that so lonrf 
as I bad nothing to fear from thq. 
customs officers I might carry the 
package about as it was. After doing 
so tbe rightful owner plight claim lt( 
and then it would be time enough t<J 
decide what action to take. I replied 
that the rug wctuldc.probably be un¬ 
rolled and examined by tbe customs 
officers, w hereupon she offered to tak 
the lace and diamonds ashore herself. 

Since she seemed Inclined to tbi4 
plan I reluctantly consented to It, yet 
fearing lhat If she got into trouble I 
would be blamed. Her object seemed 
to be to serve me, though I fancleq 
sbe supposed in case the property re* 
mained with me she would fail bei 
to a part of it for getting it throug 
free of duty. I handed it over to her] 
and she must have concealed It well 
for she took It through without being 
discovered. 

Tbe criminal who had mistaken m 
for a Scotland Yard man did not far 
so welL Officers who had been cablet^ 
that be was on the steamer took him 
in charge as he left tbe vessel. 

When 1 parted from the Stoneman* 
tbe mother gave me a pressing invitat 
tlon to call upon them in New York 
before they departed for borne, which 
they expected to do in a few days aft? 
er landing. 1 called on them at thety 
hotel and was graciously received. 

8ince my attentions to Miss Stone, 
man on the steamer had been noticed! 
presently th/e others one by one ex* 
ensed theniselves and left ns alone to 
gether. 

"Well." said tbe young lady, “havh 
you discovered the owner of the proi* 
ertyr 

"No one has applied for it” 

"Probably not, since it is mine.” 
"Yours?" * 

“Yes.** 

I leoked at her aghkst. “You have 
no need t® smuggle." 

"It’s tbe fascination of it I wa^ 
bound to get those things through 
of duty. When we went aboard 
ship I got a fright I saw the man 
pointed out to you looking at me w 
I waa carrying ny rug. I dropped 
and failed to find It again. That’s 
I knew about it till yon told us it 
found its way into your stateroom.” 

“There were two of you.” I 
laughing, "with a guilty 
though one was a thief, the other 
a smuggler, which seems to be 
fashionable among tbe upper c 
just now." 

“So It seems." 

There is nothing more to the 
except that In time I married the 
who had fooled me. 

—e ever line*. 
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The 

Lehighway 

To Buffalo and 
Niagara Falls 

Many a smile , but 
not a tiresome mile 
on a trip by the great 
Lehigh way. Tour-^ 
ists who want to see 
the most romantic 
part of the whole 
Eastern side of 
America route their 
journeys over th is 
line. A road bed 
that railroad build¬ 
ers study. A train 
that’s a precedent . 

The 

Black Diamond 
Express 

High Noon from New York 
12.30 p.m. from Philadelphia 

Lehigh \alley 
Railroad 

‘Tlx© Field-Glass Houle” 

Ticket* and Time Table*: 

1460 Broadway. New York 
Reading Terminal, Philadelphia 
211 Market Street, Newark 


A STRANGE LEGEND, 

Origin of a Curious Custom Observed 
by Bulgarian Builders. 

Nine master masons who were en¬ 
gaged In building a citadel in t!»•? time 
of tbe Voivold Neagoe found on re 
turning to tbeir work each morning 
that the portion of the wall which they 
had completed the day before had fall¬ 
en to pieces during the ulgbt and was 
lying In a heap of ruins in the ditch. 
Manol of C’Hriea. the head mason. In¬ 
formed his comrades one morning that 
a voice from heaven had warned him 
in bis sleep the night before that their 
labprs Would continue to come to 
naught unless they all swore on that 
very monftng to immure in tbe struc¬ 
ture ttie first woman, lie it wife, moth¬ 
er. daughter or sister, who should ar¬ 
rive with the morning meal of one or 
either of them. They all took the oath, 
and the last man had hardly been 
sworn when Manol’s own wife appear¬ 
ed. carrying her husband’s breakfast. 
The oath wa* ’ »pt. and the woman, 
known in the legend as "Flora of the 
Fields." was murdered and her blood 
and flesh incorporated with the wall of 
masonry. 

A curious practice of the Bulgarian 
masons (the above scene Is laid in Bul¬ 
garia), which survives to this day, tes¬ 
tifies to tbe vitality of the legend. To 
Insure the solidity of the house they 
build they measure with a reed the 
shadow of the first person who passes 
after the digging of tbe foundation 
has been completed. When the foun 
dation Is commenced this reed Is buried 
under the first rock, usually the corner¬ 
stone. 

Ths Crop Failed. 

The sharp wittedness of the Bus 
sian gypsies Is Illustrated by a story 
told In the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society. A gypsy induced a farmer to 
join him In sowing money, promising 
a large crop of rubles. Having first 
sown a comparatively small amount, 
they got back each morning their cap¬ 
ital with some addition, much to the 
delight of the farmer. Then they sow 
ed a big sum and got back—nothing. 
The farmer began to blame the gypsy 
for advising him to s^w money. The 
gypsy answered. “Well, it’s nobody’s 
fault that there was a sharp frost ear 
Jy this morning.” 
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The Well Bred Voice. 

One of the elementary laws of go»>d 
manners prescribes that we shall prac¬ 
tice self control, says Florence Howe 
Hall. Cultivated society goes a step 
further and demands of us personal 
refinement. Americans understand this 
very well so far as dress and out¬ 
ward appearance go. There is (per¬ 
haps no other nation that pays so 
much attention to dress as we do. 
Our couu try women are admired in Eu¬ 
rope for their well made clothes, as 
well as for their own good looks. 

But wheu they open their lip** to 
tpenk, alas, all is changed! The harsh 
nasal tones jar most unpleasantly on 
the The truth is we do not pay 

proper attention to the way in which 
we spedk. We do aim at distinctness 
•of utterance, and this we usually 
achieve. Speech should above all l>e 
intelligible, and Americans endeavor 
always to be understood. This is an 
excellent thing so far as it goes. huUt 
does not go far enough. Why should 
we l»e more slovenly in speech than 
wo are in dress? 

The woman who has her bauds man¬ 
icured. her hair and face massaged, 
but who utterly neglects the cultiva¬ 
tion of her voice, has not a projier ap¬ 
preciation of values, as the artists say 
She should take lessons in singing or 
in voire culture, and she should have 
for a text in her boudoir the lines: 

Her voice was ever soft, { 

Gentle and low, an excellent thing in wo¬ 
man. 

When we bear Englishmen or 
Frenchmen talk it is evideut that they 
have a respect and admiration for 
their own language. They try to pro- 
uouuce it so that it will sound well. 
They seem to understand instinctively 
that beauty of speech is as great a 
pleasire to the ear as a beautiful ob 
ject is to the eye. 

If the American woman is wise she 
does not adopt the British peculiarities 
of intonation uud accent. Nor does she 
endeavor to make her vocabulary agree 
with that of the English. She under¬ 
stands that our common language has 
de\ eloped along different lines iu the 
two countries. "Apothecary” and ' law 
yer’ are old Shakespearian words quite 
as goo»l if uot better than the modern 
British "chemist” and "barrister.” 

The endeavor to make oneself beard 
al»ove the din of traffic and conversa¬ 
tion is in part responsible for our natu¬ 
ral harshness of utterance. At au aft¬ 
ernoon tea. where the voices of the 
women soar higher and higher till they 
almost reach the screaming point it) 
the .fain effort to make themselves 
hear® the result Is disastrous. The 
habit of calliug up and down stairs is 
also very bad for the voice. 


Th* Ruling Passion. 

Mrs. J. L. Story in her reminiscences 
tells of a lady relative who had all 
her life been afraid of damp sheets. 
Whan she was dying Mrs. Story en 
tered the room, to find the fireplace 
barricaded with a large assortment of 
bed linen. She was having her wind¬ 
ing sheet wanned. 

“I never have lain in damp bed 
clothes while 1 was alive,” said the 
old lady In a feeble whisper, “and I'm 
not going to do It when I’in dead.” 


A Philanthropist. 

"Pa/’ said little Willie, looking up 
ftrom his paper, “what is a philanthro¬ 
pist?” 

"A philanthropist, my son,” replied 
his wise pa. “ts usually a man who 
spends his time getting other people to 
spend their money for charitj.”—Oath 
otic Standard and Tiroes. 


Rsug* on His ftrvm. 

"la he really your rival?" 

“Yea” 

“Great Scot! If I had a rival that 
looked like that man.' 4o you know 
what I would do?" 

“Na" 

Td give np the girl"—London Tala- 


Entertaining Guests. 

There are some strict rules indorsed 
bj those who know what is "good 
form” and others who do not concern¬ 
ing the entertaining of a guest. 

A hostess should not accept any in¬ 
vitation that does not include her guest, 
and she may with propriety tif cards 
of invitation are received not including 
a guest) let the prospective hostess 
know that an invitation is expected. 
This can be done by telephone or note, 
simply stating that "I have a youug 
lady (or a man) friend visiting me and 
should like a card of invitation for her 
(or hiint to your dinner (or ball or wbat 
ever) for such and such a date.” 

If there are callers who are not 
aware of the presence of a guest a 
hostess may say she has a friend visit¬ 
ing, then the caller asks to nieet who¬ 
ever It may be. An excellent plan and 
one generally adopted by those who en¬ 
tertain a great deal and are conse¬ 
quently invited out often is to give an 
afternoon "high tea,” when simple re¬ 
freshments are best form and every¬ 
body in the line of acquaintances in¬ 
vited to meet "Miss Dash.” 

In the case of a man guest tbe men 
of the family see that he has a chance 
of meeting other men. There may be 
an evening arranged as well as "bache¬ 
lor" affairs, where he can be delight¬ 
fully entertained. 

It is good form to just inform a boot- 
ess when invitations are received to a 
dinner, a card party or an affair when 
special arrangements are to be neces 
sary that one will bring a visiting 
guest This is all that Is needed. 

if one has a reception or affair of 
any sort the hostess should see that her 
guest of honor, tbe one that Is visiting 
her, meets every one present if possi¬ 
ble. If a dance tbe guest should bare 
the men brought to her to fill h«" dance 
card and the hoot sees that she is cared 
for la every way. 

Also a hostess should defer to the 
wishes and plans of a guest. There 
may be friends thq latter wishes to see 
that her entertainer is not acquainted 
with. 


On Shaking Hand*. 

Tha woman who offers her hand upon 
accepting an introduction conveys 
thereby a sign of cordial welcome of 
the acquaintance, bat in formally fash 
ionabfce society none bat the hostf asm 
pursue this coarse. Tbe incHaetion of 
the head, s smile and a manner of the 
name eonstitnte a full recognition of 
•n introduction ia the eyes of many 
who regard tbeir bearing as tbe ex¬ 
pression of the beat form. In a rather 
crowded drawing room fhi« mode is to 
be earn mended, bat at other rimes s 
woman, whose prerogative it la to take 
the Initiative on this point, will m( 
greatly err in aimoif unvaryingly offer- 


CELEBRATE 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 

by having a bathroom titled up in 
yoqr homo now and having it ready 
when the blue birds henaid the return 
of spring. The luxury of a bath in a 
modern bathroom and tub is a luxury 
* ss only excelled by the Romans 
whose bajhs were for pastime, comfort 
and gratification. We will install s 
modern bathroom in your home at a 
moderate coat bv giving vour order to 
Johnstone. 

G. M. JOHNSTONE, 

Plumber. 

47 Warren Street. 

Bloomfield, N J 

Telephone No.’1171-w 




A WOMAN OF STYLE 

•la st s like* to make her calls or do 
her shopping in a swell rig from ths 
Bloomfield Livery stable. It is so 
convenient and reslful to travel around 
in soft cushioned comfortable carriage 
when she can get it a) such an attrac¬ 
tive nrice from the Bloomfield Ijvery 
stable. Carnages for weddings and 
funerals a specially. 


BLOOMFIBLD LIVERY STABLE, 

33-35 Washington Street, 

Bloomfield. N. J 

OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


Telephone No. 145. 


“For Thirty Years 


I have kept my securities in my safe at home, but 
now after observing what has happened to other peo¬ 
ple who have done the same thing I have come to tbe 
conclusion that a 

Safe Deposit Box ' 

is the only place for them.” 

Such was the comment of a gentleman who recently 
rented a Safe Deposit Box in our vaults. 

I he only SAFE place for securities and valuables is 
the Safe Deposit Box, where they can always be 
found when wanted. 


Fidelity Trust Company, 

, NEWARK, N. J., 

rents boxes from $5 00 per year up. 
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ON DRAUGHT | 
AND IN BOTTLES j 

EVERYWHERE ( 

boIttled at 

THE BREWERY , 

BREWERIES. NEWARK. N.J. 
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